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BIOGKAPHY OF WILLIAM LEWIS. 

BY WILLIAM PEIMEOSE, PHILADELPHIA, 1820. 

CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE C. LEWIS, WILKESBARRE, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

[The manuscript, of which this is a copy, was found by me among the 
papers relating to the estate of William Lewis, which were in the posses- 
sion of William Eawle, the acting executor, and after the death of Mr. 
Eawle were turned over to Josiah Lewis, the surviving executor. — 
G. C. L.] 

William Lewis, the son of a plain and respectable farmer 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, was born on the 2nd day 
of February 1751 0. S. When of a proper age, he was put 
to a common country school at Edgemont in the neighbor- 
hood of his residence, from which he was afterwards removed 
to a Seminary of a higher order established by the Society 
of Friends at Willistown. 

There his progress was so rapid, as to require tuition 
beyond the usual course ; and the extraordinary trouble of 
his tutor was rewarded by a double compensation. 

At a very early age he expressed a strong inclination for 
the profession of the law, which, though it received his 
father's sanction, was disapproved of by his mother — both 
of whom were members of the Society of Friends, and he 
continued on the farm assisting in the usual labors of agri- 
culture till his seventeenth year. 

It was probably about this time that the following in- 
cident occurred, which he related to the writer of this 
memoir. 

Having driven his father's wagon to the County town, he 
found the Court in session. Curiosity led him to enter the 
Court Koom for the first time, when he was so much capti- 
vated by the conduct of a trial and the oratory of the lawyers, 
that the domestic who accompanied him was unable to per- 
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suade him away. The latter was compelled to return with 
the wagon to the farm, leaving young Lewis on the spot 
who remained till the Court rose late in the evening, and 
early next morning appeared at his father's house, to which 
he had returned on foot, with a stronger resolution than 
before to study the law if the consent of his parents could 
be obtained. His mother having at length agreed, he was 
removed to the City, and placed under the tuition of Eobert 
Proud, (who then had the care of the Friends' Public School) 
for the purpose of receiving instruction in the Latin lan- 
guage. 

He continued about eighteen months with this venerable 
preceptor whose cautious and correct history of Pennsyl- 
vania forms the only literary attempt to do justice to a sub- 
ject which ought, long ere this, to have more fully employed 
the philosopher and the historian. 

After leaving Proud, he went for a few months to a Ger- 
man school, in which language it is not recollected that he 
made much proficiency. At this time the proportion of 
persons in Pennsylvania who made use of that language 
alone, was much greater than at present ; and an acquaint- 
ance with it was found very useful to those who practised 
in the County Courts, which the most eminent members of 
the Philadelphia Bar were then in the habit of regularly 
attending. 

Their quarterly journeys generally extended as far as 
Easton to the northward, and York to the westward. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Lewis had the gratification of com- 
mencing the study of the law under Nicholas Wain, Esquire, 
who, although still a young man, had acquired a high degree 
of eminence at the bar. 

Mr. Lewis' application was intense and unremitted, and 
assisted by a quick perception and tenacious memory, his 
qualifications for admission at the expiration of his time 
were seldom surpassed. 

Before his admission he had more than the usual share of 
student's duties to perform. He had been in this office 
about a year, when Mr., Wain, — who had been one of the 
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most gay and animated as well as one of the most industrious 
members of tlie bar, — was suddenly struck with serious 
religious impressions, which he publicly evinced by unex- 
pectedly kneeling down in meeting, and uttering a fervent 
and eloquent prayer. After recovering from a fit of illness, 
he determined to relinquish the practice of the law. 

Mr. Lewis remained in the office. His attachment and 
fidelity to his friend and preceptor; the abilities he had 
already manifested, and his knowledge of the business 
under the care of Mr. Wain, secured his confidence : and 
the clients to whose option it was left to employ other 
counsel and receive back their fees, or, at least in those 
cases where trials in Court were not to take place, to leave 
their causes under Mr. Lewis' care, in many instances pre- 
ferred the latter. 

He was admitted in the Court of Common Pleas on motion 
of Miers Fisher, Esquire, at December Term 1773, being 
then nearly 22 years of age. 

The period was not unfavorable to a young beginner. 

Of the elder class only Mr. Chew and John Ross con- 
tinued in practice. In the ensuing year Mr. Chew was 
appointed Chief Justice, and the declining health of Mr. 
Ross with some other causes, rendered him no formidable 
opponent. 

Among his younger brethren, of whom the Court dockets 
of that day exhibit many truly respectable names, Mr. 
Lewis had to work his way, and he worked it with success. 
The entries of the last term of Common Pleas under the 
royal government evinced that, in the number of actions he 
then led the bar. This was the term of June 1776. 

On the 4th of July the Declaration of Independence sus- 
pended, till a new organization, all the business of the 
Courts. 

The first session of the Common Pleas at Philadelphia, 
when the style of process was altered from the King to the 
Commonwealth, was held in September 1777. 

Only six attorneys were entered as admitted to practice, 
whose names are recorded in the following order: John 
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Morris, John Haley, "William Lewis, Andrew Robeson, 
Jacob Rush, and Jonathan D. Sergeant. 

The British army was at that time on its march from the 
head of the Elk to Philadelphia ; and before the end of the 
month, the occupation of the City removed from it every 
vestige of the new form of government, and drove away 
every individual attached to it who had the means of escape. 

Mr. Lewis' political opinions were always in favor of his 
country's rights. 

In some of the subsequent agitations of party, he was not 
unfrequently charged with contrary sentiments, but his views 
were liberal, his spirit was independent, and he never gave 
way to popular delusion or popular violence. 

When the British standard was hoisted in Philadelphia, 
he retired to his friends in Chester County, with whom he 
continued, pursuing, however, his practice at those Courts 
which were beyond the reach of the enemies' power, till the 
departure of their army restored the City its republican 
character. 

Mr. Lewis then renewed his station at the bar, which as 
well in its component members, as its forensic character, 
soon exhibited material changes. 

Subjects of higher importance than those which commonly 
fell to the lot of provincial judicatures were brought for- 
ward, motives competent to rouse all the latent energies of 
the mind, were constantly presenting themselves. The bar 
was chiefly composed of young men possessing aspiring 
minds and industrious habits. 

Mr. Wilson who had practiced with a limited reputation 
at Carlisle, George Ross from Lancaster, Edward Biddle 
from Reading, Gouverneur Morris occasionally, and occa- 
sionally Joseph Reed until he was chosen a member of the 
Supreme Executive Council, in conjunction with Mr. Ser- 
geant who was in August 1777 appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Mr. Lewis, formed an assemblage of powerful 
and splendid talents which might have coped with an equal 
number of any other forum in America. The subsequent 
addition of Mr. Ingersoll who returned from Europe in 
Vol. xx.— 3 
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1779, and Mr. Bradford who shortly afterwards removed 
from York and on the resignation of Mr. Sergeant was ap- 
pointed Attorney General in 1780, augmented its celebrity. 

The whole faculties of the bar were soon put in requisition 
by the prosecutions which were commenced against some 
ef the adherents of the British cause. 

The popular excitement against them was high, and the 
defense appeared to many a service of danger, but the intre- 
pidity of the bar did not allow them to shrink from the 
conflict. 

Among the defenders, Wilson and Eoss took the lead. 
Mr. Lewis was, however, frequently employed, and always 
distinguished himself. 

In the defense of Chapman he urged with force and suc- 
cess the right of an individual in the commencement of a 
civil war to choose his party. 

Mr. Kean, Chief Justice, w r as a zealous and steady repub- 
lican, but independent in his principles and conduct. He 
discharged the duties of his office impartially and inflexibly. 
His decisions in favor of Chapman evinced the soundness of 
his judgment, and the disdain he felt for the popular clamor 
excited by the occasion. 

From the performance of these duties, often as painful as 
they were honorable, we trace the progress of Mr. Lewis to 
one not less delightful to humanity. 

In the year 1779, the Pennsylvania legislature took the 
lead in a public declaration of the illegality of that odious 
and disgraceful subjugation of fellow creatures which had 
so long stained the character of America. A provision, 
perhaps necessarily imperfect, but carried as far as then 
appeared practicable, was made in favor of the descendants 
of Africa, by which a chance of emancipation to those then 
living, and a certainty of it to their issue, was secured. 

In support of this legislative act, an association of private 
individuals was speedily formed for the purpose of securing 
its benefits to those who were unable from ignorance, 
poverty, and depression, to defend themselves. 

Mr. Lewis became the champion of this order. With a 
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voluntary dereliction of all professional emolument, tie 
strenuously and boldly pursued oppression into its artful 
recesses, and succeeded in securing to the injured African 
all the protection to be found in the text of the law. 

Thousands of the present generation of colored people are 
unconsciously indebted to him for his exertion, anxiety, and 
exposure, before they were born. This benevolent associa- 
tion was subsequently incorporated by an Act of Assembly. 

Benjamin Franklin was the first President, and Mr. Lewis 
retained till his death the rank of first and for a long time 
the most efficient of its counsellors. 

In the regular business of his profession Mr. Lewis soon 
acquired that ascendancy to which his talents and his indus- 
try entitled him. In him it was verified that genius never 
shines more brightly than when it is enforced by the closest 
industry. 

The great number of causes in which he was concerned, 
the judgment which directed, and the energies which accom- 
panied both the preparation and the management of the 
trials, evinced the justice of the general confidence that was 
reposed in him. In the doctrine of pleading, in questions on 
devises, and the nature of estates he was peculiarly felicitous. 
In mercantile law he was perhaps equally eminent. What- 
ever point he made in a cause, he was generally able to 
support as well by authority as by argument. 

The closeness of his reasoning was seldom weakened by 
unnecessary digressions, or impeded by the ebullitions of wit, 
or the illusions of fancy. Although pleasant and facetious 
in social conversation, his public speaking was rather of the 
grave and serious cast, and often of the highest syllogistic 
order, the premises he laid being finally carried on to 
conclusions which the hearer did not anticipate, but was 
ultimately obliged to acknowledge. 

Much of the business in those days was transacted in the 
Court of Common Pleas, on the bench of which, until Mr. 
Shippen accepted a seat in 1785, no lawyer was found. 
Hence a custom prevailed of introducing into jury trials 
authorities at full length. The bench was to be instructed 
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as well as the jury, and the latter were naturally placed on 
a level with the former by the manner in which these author- 
ities were explained and applied. Hence it became a com- 
mon course to load the table with books and to give a sort 
of elementary discussion to every question that arose. There 
was a method, a clearness, a force, in the manner of Mr. 
Lewis on such occasions, aided by a sonorous voice, a per- 
spicuous diction, and an earnestness of manner, which raised 
him high in the rank of popular orators. 

His language could not indeed be said to be always the 
most classical and correct. It possessed few of the higher 
elegancies of verbal selection, few of the nice and delicate 
embellishments which are the natural results of a regular 
education. He had been launched into business at so early 
an age, he had so closely pursued the solid and the useful, 
that he had no leisure to attain the beautiful. 

In the year 1787 he was elected a member of the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, in which he soon attained a great 
ascendancy, and rendered a most important service to his 
fellow citizens. Many measures of the highest general in- 
terest adopted by that body, originated with him 9 One of 
these was the restitution of the Charter of the College of 
Philadelphia, which, in a paroxysm of political jealousy, had 
been taken from them in 1779 : but a much more important 
procedure was the alteration of the Constitution of the State. 
Perhaps a more singular contrivance to produce precipita- 
tion and incaution in that department, when deliberation 
was a duty, and to generate slowness and irresolution, when 
vigor, promptitude, and secrecy were required, was never 
exhibited than in this Constitution. 

A single legislature, without check or control, possessing 
a power of hastily passing the most important laws, re- 
strained only by the necessity of publishing the bill for the 
consideration of their constituents, yet without requiring 
them to wait. for obtaining a knowledge of their opinion; 
an Executive Council, composed of a member from every 
county multiplying as the number of counties increased, as 
a septennial judicature and an inefficient Council of Cen- 
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sors who were to revise the proceedings of the legislature, 
without the power to repeal what they saw the strongest 
reasons to condemn, — formed some of the features of this 
extraordinary form of government. 

The name of Franklin had been used to recommend it to 
popular acceptance, although it was believed by many that 
his placid acquiescence, together with some sportive effu- 
sions in answer to objections that were raised, was the 
greatest extent of the Patriarch's exertions in its favor. 

To relieve the people of Pennsylvania from the operation 
of such a system was one of the earliest legislative efforts of 
Mr. Lewis. It was necessary however that he should pro- 
ceed with caution. In some parts of the State it had still 
many friends, as a product of the revolution. To approve 
it, was sometimes considered as a test of political rectitude. 
It was asserted that its opponents aimed at aristocratical in- 
novation not untinctured with the spirit of monarchy. 

On this account a procedure somewhat novel was adopted. 

At the close of one of the sessions of the legislature 
Mr. Lewis proposed, and it was resolved, that the mem- 
bers should at their next assembly individually state to the 
House the sentiments of their constituents on this important 
subject. 

The result was favorable, and in 1788 a majority was 
secured in favor of calling a convention, not openly to make 
a new Constitution, but to consider in what respects the old 
one required alteration and amendment. 

At the election of 1789 Mr. Lewis was returned a member, 
both of the legislature and of this convention. To the latter, 
however, he dedicated the chief portion of his time. It was 
composed of the first talents that Pennsylvania afforded, and 
it is much to be regretted that no report has been preserved of 
those exhibitions of science, argument, and eloquence, which 
characterized its debates. The mere reformation of the old 
constitution was abandoned as hopeless, but in the composi- 
tion of a new one some variety of opinion was manifested. 
Democratic inclinations prevailed with one party, while the 
other sought, in the establishment of a firm and active ex- 
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eeutive, in an independent judiciary, in a legislature of two 
branches, and in most carefully prescribing the limits of each 
and preventing encroachments on the functions of others, 
not to establish an aristocracy, but to secure a self-balanced 
government, possessing the united properties of cautious 
deliberation, energetic action, and uninfluenced decision. 

No one of the subjects before them occasioned more ani- 
mated discussions than the question of suffrage. In this 
Mr. Lewis was unsuccessful. The weight of Mr. Wilson 
thrown into the scale with the democratic members pre- 
ponderated, and a right of suffrage nearly unlimited has 
formed the only blemish of the work. In all other respects, 
and by some persons even in this respect, the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania has been regarded as an admirable model, 
as a careful discrimination in practice, and a sound delinea- 
tion in principle, of a representative republic, securing force 
to the government and freedom to the people. 

"With these services terminated the labors of Mr. Lewis as 
a legislator. 

In the year 1789 the present Constitution of the United 
States having come into operation, he had the honor to re- 
ceive from the father of his country the appointment of At- 
torney of the United States for the District of Pennsylvania. 
The Commission bore date the 26th of September 1789. 

On the death of Mr. Hopkinson in 1791, Mr. Lewis ac- 
cepted the appointment of Judge of the District Court of the 
United States. He retained this station too short a time to 
afford more than a transient evidence of the impartiality 
and precision, the patience and inflexibility which character- 
ize a good judge and which in him were fully developed. 
Some years later, pecuniary considerations induced him to 
return to the bar, at which he remained till a year or two 
before his death. 

He did not find the eminence of his rank affected by his 
temporary absence from the bar. His business as counsel 
in matters of difficulty and value continued to be great, 
and for a long time his industry was undiminished. 

The Supreme Court and other judicatures of the United 
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States, with the higher tribunals of Pennsylvania, were the 
chief theatres of his employment, and his emoluments were 
as considerable as his reputation was exalted. 

But he was not a selfish, sordid man ; his friendships were 
warm, his charities unrestrained. He had not the talent of 
laying up money, and when his business subsequently de- 
clined, his friends regretted that while it was in his power 
he had not made a more comfortable provision for himself 
in his old age. 

Although no longer in office, Mr. Lewis was not indiffer- 
ent or inactive in respect to political subjects. Warmly and 
uniformly attached to the Federal interest, in habits of close 
intimacy with many of the leading members of the general 
government, much respected by our illustrious President, 
and always alive to the true interests of his country — Mr. 
Lewis, on every occasion where it was suitable and proper, 
rendered his services to the public cause. 

His sentiments were sometimes conveyed to the public 
over his own signature, but his readers were more fre- 
quently left to discover the anonymous author by the vigor 
and pungency of his style, the closeness and soundness of 
his arguments. It is to be regretted that he never employed 
himself in a regular series of political disquisitions, which 
his masterly hand might have rendered of public and per- 
manent utility. 

He did not confine himself to the pen; he attended at 
public meetings, where his opinions were always delivered 
without disguise, and he always was ready to co-operate in 
those consultations and agencies which the nature of our 
government so frequently imposes on its active citizens. 

His health had at times suffered violent shocks, and truth 
requires the acknowledgment that, whether from that cause, 
from the advance of age, or rather from the unresisted 
temptations of indolence, his industry and attentions began 
a few years before his death to abate. The success of a 
lawyer depends on the exercise of those qualities. 

The advance of age is stated as one of the possible causes 
in the present instance. 
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The last two years of his life were spent at his delightful 
country seat on the banks of the Schuylkill, where he grati- 
fied his fondness for agriculture and his tastes for the 
beauties of nature. 

In the Summer of 1819 his constitution appeared to have 
received a fatal shock, under which he lingered for about 
two months, and on the 15th of August he expired, with a 
tranquillity and composure that could not be surpassed. 

A few days before his death he drew up his own will in 
the most correct, technical form, and appeared indeed to 
his last moments to possess the most serene and unclouded 
mind. 

He was interred in the burial ground of St. Peter's Church 
in Philadelphia; and his brethren of the bar regretting his 
loss, passed a series of resolutions. 

Mr. Lewis was twice married. By his first wife [Eosanna 
Lort] 1 he had three children ; by his second, [Prances 
Durdin] a lady descended from the eminent and honorable 
family of Esmond in Ireland, who still survives him, he left 
no issue. 

1 " Kosanna Lort " and " Frances Durdin " inserted by G. C. L. ; not in 
manuscript. 



